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around ; the prisoner escapes, and by manoeuvring some one else is left in 
the centre to take his place. 

Flora. — A child lies down and pretends to sleep, saying, " I hope Flora 
won't come here." Another comes up softly and lightly touches the 
sleeper, who springs in simulated wrath and says, " Who 's that ? " To 
which the answer is, " Flora," by the escaping child. " Very well, if Flora 
does that again I '11 see her naked nose," replies the sleeper, who again 
composes himself to rest. This occurs several times, and finally the child 
is caught, and the sleeper calls out, " I 've got Flora ! I 've got Flora ! I 
have her naked nose ! " He pulls the child's nose, and exhibits his thumb 
between his first and second finger as the trophy. Of course this game is 
only for very young children. 

Iroquois Dog Feast. — In a somewhat exhaustive paper on the White 
Dog Feast among the several Iroquois nations, read by me at the Toronto 
meeting of the A. A. A. S. last year, but as yet unpublished, quotations 
were made from " Sullivan's Campaign." I had then no knowledge of the 
existence of this feast among the Oneidas, never having inquired of them ; 
but I find that De Witt Clinton noted it there in 1810. The pagans "still 
practised some of their ancient superstitions ; on the first new moon of 
every year they sacrificed a white dog to the Great Spirit, and devoted six 
days to celebrating the commencement of the year." This late date would 
not conflict with my belief that the other Iroquois derived it from the 
Senecas at a very recent day, all evidence tending that way. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 

Note written on the Fly-Leaf of a Book: — 
This book belongs to . 

If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend, 

But to return to me. 
Not that imparted knowledge doth 

Diminish learning's store, 
But books, I find, if often lent, 

Return to me no more. 
J^" Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, keep cleanly, return duly, 
with the corners of the leaves not turned down. 

When a boy I found this in an old book and captured it. — W. M. B. 



